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systems, with every detail scrupulously worked out and
accepted by its followers as absolutely true. Philosophical
inquiry tended more and more to become what we call
' dogma'. Moreover, both Stoicism and neo-Pythagoreanism
gave a distinctly religious form to their dogmas, and reduced-
philosophy to a system decidedly more religious than philo-
sophical. Dogma by degrees became theology.

Of these two systems Stoicism was the more widely
diffused in the Augustan Age. Stoic doctrine was exceedingly
flexible, easily adapting itself to new conditions ; it was clear,
logical, and easy to master. Long familiar to the Romans,
it had at one time adapted itself to their belief in the perfec-
tion of their constitution, that is, in the perfection of the
system by which the oligarchy of the city-state ruled over
the world. But now, under the influence of the changes
which had taken place in the Roman Empire, Stoicism
reconstructed its teaching on politics, and reverted to the
principles of Zeno and Chrysippus, the founders of the school.
It ceased to take an interest in the state. Forms of govern-
ment it treated as unimportant; but it held that monarchy,
especially if the monarch is the best man in a state which
includes all mankind, offers the largest amount of inward
freedom to the individual. But the state is a thing of secon-
dary importance ; what really matters is the moral improve-
ment of the individual, with unfailing and unremitting
self-discipline, a strong sense of duty towards himself and his
fellow men, and indifference to the ordinary business of life as
a thing of secondary importance. The Stoic ideal was ataraxia,
the perfect equilibrium of the soul. If he can attain this ideal,
man does not fear even death. In case of necessity he is
free to take refuge in suicide. The supreme guide of man's
personal life is the deity, the incarnation of universal reason,
single in spite of his many forms, who rules and penetrates
the whole world.

This philosophical, moral, and religious theory, profoundly
rationalistic in its essence, was widely diffused, especially
among the highest classes of Roman society, but could not
satisfy the majority of those who sought consolation in
philosophy. High and low alike had suffered shocks of such
severity that they could not easily find peace in the abstract
ataraxia of the Stoics : for a long series of years every citizen
had been confronted almost daily with the spectre of death